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In a former number we gave our readers some idea of Hee 
what we thought debating societies should be. We then bites 
acknowledged that, for sundry reasons which we gave, ry 
and for sundry others which we might not or did not spe ‘ 
give, their character in our own university was gradually bbl aed 
sinking, and was perhaps now very near the bottom of ti 
the wheel. It may not be uninteresting to examine a belt 
little more particularly into what that state is—and in tha ; 
doing this we beg to have it understood that in our re- Eh ee 
marks no particular society will be individualized, since, HE 
having acquired a thorough knowledge of the tone of ie 


proceedings, we have not entered the sacred precincts of | 
a debating club for many a week, and do not know who | 
now are the principal actors in their scenes, and the sup- 
porters of their increasing burdens. 

Notwithstanding this proviso, every society will rec- 
ollect that its first difficulty has been the due arrange- 
ment of its constitution. Generally early in each term, 
an honorable member rises and moves the nomination of 
a committee to draft a “new constitution, to raise, if 
possible, the falling character of the society,’ and is in 
due course, placed as chairman of that committee. There 
are many young men in college, not yet out of their non- 
age, who have already given the public as many con- 
stitutions as the Abbe Sieyes. ‘The committee reports, 
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and all is accepted in regular form, the draft being read 
(perhaps three times) article by article, from “ Art. L.— 
'Vhe name of this society shall be ———,” to “ Art. Oe; 
S5.-- No smoking shall be allowed after five minutes 
alter the society is called to order.” 

Our juvenile committee chairman begins to plume him- 
self highly, and thinks making constitutions 1s not so 
diflicult after all; until almost the first action of the so- 
cicty shows, thi it even the most perfect constitution will 
hot *mareh,” when “ gentlemen opposite ” are disposed 
to be unconstitutional. Some member who has been 
made to take his hat off, or who is interrupted in his fifth 
speech for the evening, by the repressing eilects of the 
new code, starts up with the es intelligence, 
that he joined the society by signing ‘the other constl- 
tution,” and does not feel himself in the least bound by 
this one. ‘lhe plumes of our chairman are already get- 
ting dragegled, — but he starts to his feet, and points to 
his “Art. 8,” which provides “that the society may 
ai the constitution if three-fifths of the members are 
present, by a majority of five-sixths of those voting, if 
at least two-thirds of those present, vote.” ‘lo this the 
‘opposite ge utleman ” replies, that in amending the con- 
stitution, we cannot be supposed to be acting under the 
amended instrument, and that even then the law would 
be unjust, since if any gentleman would take pains to re- 
duce three-fifths, aud five-sixths, and two-thirds to a com- 
mon denominator and multiply the results, he would dis- 
cover that thus the constitution might be amended by a 
vote of one-third of the members, — is this yielding to 
the will of the majority ? 

If any member should here call the speaker to order 
for discussing a point not under the consideration of the 
society, a wider scene is opened. Personal vituperation, 
the only Attic Salt in this Skillygolee, then begins to 
form the principal matter of discourse. The members of 
the committee rise in succession to defend each other, 
the great principles of eternal liberty, and their attacked 
Article Sth. 

‘They beg the society to recollect that they never 
sought their place as constitution-makers ; it was a duty 
put upon them by the members, which they had cheer- 
fully fulfilled. Nevertheless it was a labor which they 
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had fondly thought deserved far different thanks than 
this. Misconstriction pnt upon their best meant plans, 
obstinate opposition lying in the way of the most harm- 
less propositions! “ ‘Phe proceedings of this evening,” 
says one, ‘your committee cannot but consider a direct 
Insult to themselves. Common consent had allowed that 
we needed a new constitution, and we rushed into the 





breach with Jefferson’s manual in one hand, sound dis- Lh | 
crimination in another, and a determination for strict tl ey 
justice in a third.* We believed the only true object of lai 
this society Was a brilliant and lin portant Onc, prove I Werst 
ment in extempore (pronounced as if the fast syllables Hae 
were paw) speaking, and to this we do not believe the RR 
contusion of voiees can ever lead, if indeed the word a 
itself does not imply that members are to speak ‘one to the 
once.’ Mr. President, it seems we were deceived, — that i 
wisdom comes with length of ears rather than leneth of fale 
years, and that your committee is to be insulted upon bes 
their own ground. by an honorable gentleman. who —— te 
yes, Sir, by an honorable gentleman.” rH 
Here the valiant commiittee-man ceased as if his de- HB 
fence were finished, and there was a murmur of satisfac- biliary: 
tion from a few, and a sibilation of sneers from many, i ; 
until the personage, before alluded to as first attacking tt 
the new constitution, again rose to speak. He was how- ij 


ever interrupted. 


Wb 

‘“T believe, [ have still the floor,”’ remarked our com- Ei 
mittee-friend, ‘‘and although I am aware of the demol- i 
ishing power of the gentleman opposite, L trust that even H 
I may venture my few remarks. I know that he—\I rh 
tt 


know that there are those, Sir, in this society, who think 





that they only are capable of addressing it, and devour- | 
ing, literally devouring, its time. But, Sir, to such i 
a gentleman, I, even I, Sir, would have a word to say. ths 
[ would like to say to him,—I would ask emphatically, 

in fact, Sir Sir, IL would address him,—I would 

apply to him those happy and magnanimous words of | 

the poet, 


+ VW hose do yt thou [5999 ! 


From the gentleman’s account, the constitution cost considerable manau- 
al labor, — but the speediness of its construction was ensured by the num- 
ber of hands employed upon it. 

t A most fashionable lecturer has recently set the example of quoting 
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Saying this the valiant member seated himself, tremb- 
ling with self-created rage. ‘There was a loud explosion 
of applause mingled with shouts of “order” from all 
quarters of the room,—the individual, thus uncere- 
moniously apostrophized, rose proudly to reply, and 
as soon as the noise consequent upon his predecessor’s 
nee iuicy had subsided, thus addressed the chair. 

‘Mr. President, —I should fail in my duty to myself, 
to this society, and to my class, did I fail to notice that, 
which, unnoticed, might cast a shadow over my pros- 
pects, as a classmate, as a member of this society, and 
asaman. I have always observed that those, who are 
the most vindictive and harsh in personal abuse, have 
at the same time been the most ready and violent in the 
crimination of individuals and in the indulgence of 
revengeful feelings. With these sentiments, [ should be 
most untrue to myself in every social relation, did I not 
scorn to reply to an insinuation, which cannot be touched 
upon without violating the dignity which I have a right 
to hold, in all my connexions with the community. This, 
[ trust, I shall never be compelled, contrary to my princi- 
ples, to do,—as I hope, by a firm and constant adhe- 
rence to well grounded rules of conduct, to be able to 
avoid such an unpleasant step, through all the vicissi- 
tudes of life. As to that gentleman’s triumphant clos- 
ing question, [ had one remark to make to him. I have 
a simile for that gentleman, which, I flatter myself, will 
strike you all with astonishment, and but, ‘you 
ean’t make a silken purse out of a sow’s ear,’ and— I 
refrain from offering to his and your conside1 ation. a point 
of resemblance which, I doubt not, is already in all your 
minds. At least, it is not worth ‘while to occupy the 
time of the society with that, which can never repay it 
for the loss of its valuable moments. 





from the volume of unrivalled lyrics, from which this line is taken. We 
have always thought that Mother Goose’s Melodies contained the elements 
of a sound practical philosophy, and were rather astonished to find that they 
had found favor in the quarter above referred to. We hope that we may 
hail it as an indication, that though powerful intellect, and in some points, 
elegant diction are now turned to 


‘‘ Sweep the cobwebs from the sky,” 
sound sense is gradually working its way, 


‘* And he will be back again, by and bye.” 
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““T pass then at once to the point, since it seems both 
expedient and for the public advantage, to seize imme- 
diately upon the business in hand. IL was called to order 
by a gentleman who took it on himself to say, that I had 
violated the rules and laws of the society. I could not 
have broken the first principle of my action here, which 
is to keep strictly within rule, since [ should have then 
deviated from a mental resolution by which [am always 
eoverned in this place. Meanwhile I hope [have said 
enough to s: atisfy the socicty, that nothing more is neces- 
sary to convince every member, that not a word from any 
person must be called in, to do entire justice to my inten- 
tions and those of every member here. Where peace and 
good-will reign, | may say emphatically, there exists 
an universal armistice ; and he may perhaps be even called 
unkind, who breaks in upon such a calm, with inharmo- 
nious, malicious, and intentionally insulting remarks. No 
words are suflicient to allude to one, who can bring into 
such a state of being, slanders which can never be enough 
avoided, abhorred, or deprecated. Nothing can justify 
such a course, if, indeed, falsehood, the essence of slan- 
der, can be told without a wide deviation from truth ; 
except on one of those oceasions which may emphatically 
establish the propriety of such a method of proceeding. 
As to the gentleman’s remark, I echo it in his teeth, 
since it seems to me to be the only proper course, to send 
it back to the gentleman himself. I may then say, in 
the words of the bard he has quoted — 


‘Tam Tommy Tinker’s dog! 
Whose doe art thou 2’ 


And I trust that the good sense of the society will put an 
end to a discussion, the farther protraction of which 
would be a stain upon its usually correct judgment and 
action.” 

Taking the hint of this remark, the President brings 
the debate toa close, and checks the ardor of those who 
are rising to speak upon the ‘previous question,” by 
stating that it will be necessary to lay an assessment of 
two cents and seven eights on each member, to pay some 
unavoidable society expenses, and re questing some defini- 
tive action on the subject. ‘This, after some discussion, 
prolific in half-uttered, generous offers from individuals to 
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sustain the whole expense if necessary, is laid on the 
table ; and the president reads the questions, from which 
is to be selected the subject of the evening’s debate ; 
namely. — 

“1, Would a land communication between America 
and Hurope be expedient ? ” 

“2. Which was the greatest man, Andrew Jackson or 


Daniel Lambert ?’’ —ineluding, remarked the President, 
the entire questions of corporeal and spiritual greatness, 
and of corporeal and spiritual identity, — questions of 


great practical importance, which he hi id been induced to 
bring up at a period, w hen the exhibition of the ox 
Olympus, and the numerous winter courses of lectures, 
placed bodily and mental immensity in an enviable state 
of juxtaposition. 

The President, having been called to order by a strict 
disciplinarian, proceeded to question 

“3. Whether an appearance of Aurora Borealis be a 
proof of the existence of aerial currents, or whether it is 
not rather a cause of them.” 

On taking the votes upon these questions it was found 
that there were two for the first, none for the second, and 
one for the third. ‘The first was accordingly taken, and 
the subject opened acecording to Const. Chap. IL, $ 3, 
art. 2, {1 1, by the debater of the evening, whose name 
stood first in alphabetical order. 

This debate we cannot closely follow. The ready 
speaker who opened it began with the argument, that 
the communication proposed in the subject would be 
manifestly and absolutely impracticable ; and produced 
a map and a pair of compasses to show the width of 
Behring’s Straits, between Kamschatka and the most 
North-westerly e xtre mity of Cape Prince of Wales. He 
then showed that if not impracticable this would be con- 
trary to American interests, and though we might feel 
obliged to give up willingly our property, our homes, and 
even our lives to our European neighbors, on the ground 
that they are “‘men and brethren,’ he could not see by 
what moral, argumentative, or metaphysical principle, we 
should be obliged to grant them the advantage of a bridge 
across the Atlantic. The gentleman closed with an 
elaborate and most poetical allusion to the “ Bridge of 


Sighs.” 
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His opponent did not deny that it would be a “ bridge ice 
of size,” but remarked that if his friend was alarmed at te 
the extent of the undertaking, the measure proposed was hye 
itself abridgment. Vhat the attempt should not be Wes 
considered hopeless, since that centleman had himself, ket 
that evening, given suflicient rat/ing, and had tried to ate 
Jloor the whole concern. For his part, he did not con- | He 
sider success more improbable than in the case of the ih | 
‘Thames tunnel, whose proprietors already “saw their Lid 4, 
way through,’ ’ by the aid of a mirror placed in the mid- Abe, 
dle, and he hope ‘d that his friend might take the same tse 
view of the case, after what might be called the same Ris 
deep reflection. He was not very well acquainted with ir 
Mechanies, but thought that immense advantage might be al | 
made of the use of the leve - there bel ing so great a dis- be 
tance from the fulerum; in fact he understood that a My 
great philosopher, whom he would not name, had assert- tT 
ed, that with this instrument he would move round the ee 


Azores into the direct line of communication, if a lecture- 


room were only atlorded him. He thought it would be 1H 
well to lend this gentleman the socie ty’s hall, lest such a tls . 
world-moving power should be lost from want of a place ihe 
to stand upon. He ended by recommending immediate be catty 
action, as he understood that great weights could be more bi 5 
easily raised while the earth was in her perihelion, in Heli 
consequence of the nearer attraction of the sun. bh 
He was followed by another opponent of the measure, tr Ae 
who seemed to rest principally upon the fact, that the HE 
necessary appointment of toll-men would be too great an elie 
addition to the patronage of government. He calculated te 
that if the bridge were in round numbers three thousand i 
miles long, and if there was atoll-man at each mile and tf" 
a half, each toll-man having a family, including self and HH 


wife, averaging seventeen individuals, (and here he in- 
troduced a document to show the great effect sea air has 
in increasing population, and quoted Virgil, Georg. ILL. 
274,) the administration would have a well drilled army 
in command, of thirty-four thousand, exclusive of nearly y 
double that number of expectant pike-keepers. He at- 
tempted also to show that the toll paid at so many oflices, | 
by such a number of foot-passengers as would be inci- 

dent to this work, would alarmingly increase the amount 

of the copper coinage of the country, and that the bridge 
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might be sunk by the weight of cents received, as Midas, 
he remarked, was destroyed by the gold-converting 
power of his touch. 

But it needs not that the reader remind us that it is 
time to leave this narrative. ‘The discussion drew rapidly 
to aclose. One of the speakers, after having held forth 
ten minutes of his third speech upon the subject, was 
interrupted by cries of ** Question! question!” 

The question was taken after the remark had been 
made by the President, that every one in the hall, wheth- 
er a member of the society or not, was particularly 
requested to vote. It was decided in the negative: 
Ayes 3, Noes 4. And the excited debaters turned 
round to argue the whole interesting topic over again, in 
private, among themselves. 

The question of adjournment was then put, and on 
the fourteenth ballot, their being a tie, Ayes 3, Noes 3, 
the President gave his casting vote in the aflirmative, and 
the society adjourned. ‘The Secretary called after the 
retreating members, to announce the names of the per- 
formers at the next meeting, but his voice rang through 
the empty hall, and in a few moments the flickering 
blaze of the smoking lamps and expiring fire threw their 
light upon no animated beings. 


THE POETRY OF NASALITY.’ 


I Gaze with intense pleasure upon noses ; 
I have a passion for those organs porous ; 
Oft do I listen, when a city dozes, 
‘lo hear them snore in one ascending chorus, — 
Pealing like kingly Boreas, when he blows his 
Ponderous pipes, in gusty grandeur, o’er us; 
Or like the bolt-precipitating thunder, 
When it bids witless mortals ‘* stand from under.” 


“I derive the word * Nasality’’ from ‘nasal,’ as ‘* mortality ’’ from 
“é = ” 
mortal. 
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I have a passion for, as I have said, yee 
This mountain scenery of the human face; oe 
And often, mid a city mob I’m led, Pee 
‘The strange variety of nose to trace, — Ss 
The long, — the short, — the livid, and the red A 
Are there, in grandeur, or atomic grace. Hig 
Yon maiden’s — is the gem of her fair phiz; Tha 
And yonder Alderman’s — the most of his. Hes 
i 
I should deserve to have no nose at all, Sea? 
Could I forget my unpretending pug ; Le 
Efficient for all purposes, though small, oP 
Content through life, my pallid face to hug. if : 
I swear, caressing innocent, by all Oth as 
That’s red and round, by all that’s short and snug, — i 
I love thee more — thou little gristly thing, ft 
‘Than woman’s lips, all dewy as the Spring. i 
Hi 
Witless vulgarity’s malignant glance {i 
Thy delicate dimensions may deride, pee 
But thou contemporaries hast, whose chance Hit 
Of visibility’s no cause for pride, + te 
So small, that thereby, insignificance ie 
Seems cartilaginously typified. at 
“« Noses in theory,” this class [ call, — yr 
If, on true principles, noses at all. 
if 
But pale or red, — atomic or concrete, — pith 
Nasality hath poetry for me, — it?s 
Recipient of odors, — safe retreat HL 
Of pulverized tobacco, — grand Rappee ABR 
And Maccaboy depository, — seat bet 
Of lofty and serene expression, — thee Ht 
I sing, — when soared a Pegasus so high? : 
When sounded bard a nobler note than [? 
OporiFERO. H 
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“ Je sais bien que le lecteur n’a pas grand besoin de savoir tout cela, 
mais jai besoin moi de le lui dire.” 
Rousseau’s Confessions. 


Bs 


“ Srace ready —all ready!” vociferated Jehu, with as 
much importance and self-complacency, as if he had 
been the driver of some hundred and fifty collar-wearing 
politicians, instead of four remnants of what might have 
once borne the name of horses. ‘Stage ready, gentle- 
tlemen!” And up [ got from the settee, where I had 
thrown myself with my cloak around me in the vain 





hope of a few moments’ repose, while the horses were 

- “changed ;” and staggered half asleep into the coach. 
” Yes, thank Heaven! it was a coach! Marvel not, gentle 
P iH lector, that [ am thus warm on the subject; for I had 
ths been dragged along for eighteen hours in a Jersey wagon ! 


A Jersey wagon is a vehicle, which if you have once 
travelled in, you will never forget. It is a long cart with 
four wheels; the cart is placed flat on the axles, and for 
i; seats you have rough boards running from one side to 
i Bs the other. ‘lhe machine is, therefore, so admirably con- 
BN trived, that you cannot pass over the smallest stone With- 
at out being painfully sensible of 

‘ie In this delectable chariot, w hich I beg leave to recom- 
a mend to all devout anchorites, who are desirous of 
mortifying the flesh, [ had but one companion, an old 
revolutionary soldier, who was returning from New York, 
Where he had been to get his pension. On this hint, I 
spake. I tried to convince the stage-agent of his ingri iti- 
tude and inhumanity, in so putting to the rackan old man, 

debilitated not only by age, but also by the wounds he 
had received in defence of the liberties of his country. 
[ pride myself upon my eloquence; and from the silence 


; with which I was listened to, thought my point gained. 
| oe When IL had done, however, the fellow looked up very 
: ae quietly, saying, “ You may talk till you are gray, but Vil 


bY be d—d, if I put on a coach for you or any body else. 
So there is an end on’t.” So we were obliged to go 
on in the wagon, or not go at all. - 

a The old seidicr made me ashamed of myself; during 
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our whole journey in the peerless vehicle, not a murmur 
escaped his lips. Had you seen him, a tall, spare, gray- 
headed old man, as he sat erect with both hands clinched 
upon the board, which served us fora seat, for the pur- 
pose of steadying himself, you would no longer have 
wondered that a handful of such men dared to resist the 
gigantic power of Britain. It was patience personified. 

He was in the battle of Bunker Hill, where he was so 
y a bullet in the side of his face, that he 
was left insensible on the field. In this situation he 
would undoubtedly have died, had not his brother, think- 
ing it would be some consolation to his father and mother 
to know by what kind of a wound he had fallen, returned 
after the battle was over, and sought him out among 
the dead. Fortunately he raised him up and discovered 
some faint signs of life. He was taken to the hospital ; 
but the surgeons considering his case hopeless, he lay 
nearly sixteen hours, before his wound was dressed. 

His wound cause id his mouth to be drawn round to the 
opposite side of his face, and by this honorable pecul- 
larity he is very generally known; so that when he goes 
to the city, the good old man is. saluted by multitudes 
whom he does not know. ‘ Ah!” said he to me, with 
tears in his eyes, after relating some instances of the 
flattering attentions which he always receives in the 
city, ‘‘my pension is trash ; [ never would have taken it, 
if Lcould have got along without it; but the kindness 
which all show for me repays me tenfold for all that I 
have suffered. Ido not deserve it.” 

All this, however has nothing to do with the story, 
and you may skip it if you choose. But I must say it 
would be rather unfair in you to do so, as I went back a 
day anda half, merely for your sake, after I had got, at 
last, into a comfortable stage coach. 

The next thing I recollect. is being aroused the next 
morning by the driver’s opening the ‘door and saying 
“We breakfast here, gentlemen.” ‘There were now 
three of us. When the third was added to our number 
I have never ascertained. He puzzled me extremely. 
He was apparently about forty-five. From the extreme 
simplicity of his dress, you would have supposed him 
some wealthy farmer; but there was a politeness in his 
manners, an intelligence in his countenance, beaming 
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from a clear black eye, that forbade the supposition. My 
perplexity was increased, when the honest Dutchman, 
mine host, addressed him by the title of Judge, and 
treated him with the most marked respect. I asked him, 
as soon as [ could with decency, who it was. ‘ Vy te 
tshuge to pe shure.” And he said this with a stare and 
an opening of his eyes, which seemed to say, ‘‘not to 
know the Judge argues thyself unknown.” So I ques- 
tioned him no farther. 

[tis to be hoped that the reader, by this time, has some 
curiosity to know who the reminiscent (this is an admira- 
ble substitute for that offensive little pronoun I) is. Be 
it known, then, that he had just graduated, and was on his 
way to the beautiful valley of Wyoming, where he was 
to be a private tutor in the family of a gentleman, of 
whom he knew nothing, except that he was a man of 
wealth and respectability. If you are a poet, and were 
ever brought down, from some sunny world your imagi- 
nation had created and peopled with creatures of its own, 
to the vile necessities that flesh is heir to, by the entrance 
of a snub-nosed bailiff, — but suppose you are not a 
poet, you have certainly been once in your life awakened 
from pleasant dreams by that old bell, which sounds 
through the misty, morning air, as if conscious that it is 
the minister plenipotentiary of the Faculty, and must 
therefore know how he felt at this time. 


Il. 


Of all the tasks, which are the sad inheritance of sin- 
ful man, the task of the common schoolmaster is the 
most vexatious and irksome. Just imagine yourself shut 
up from morning till night, in that square building on 
the village green close beside the church, which looks 
down upon it with a kind of patronizing air, with some 
sixty or seventy noise-loving children, whose inborn joy- 
ousness and mirth you must keep down by the fear of the 
ferule, and your own hair-pulling, ear-pinching fingers. 
‘Those respectable men, the Committee, commanded you 
to be stern; and if you do not wish to be deposed by 
these modern Ephori, you must terrify your merry little 
subjects into a becoming sobriety and length of visage. 
If any luckless little urchin should become oblivious of 
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your dread presence, and fall into mischief, oreven smile, 
he must be sentenced and punished for high treason. | 
would almost as soon be one of Dante’s demons, and 
stand with my fork to keep down those who are tor- 
tured in the boiling blood, as be thus compelled to smoth- 
er the natural gayety of childhood ! 

But this is notall. While everything around you in 





the heavens and on the earth is changing, you must go vie 

through the same dull round, day after day. Woto you Bb ae 

if you are ambitious; others may advance, but you must bet 

go round in the same unvarying circle. Wigs 
ns) 


Then how delightful, when with body and mind com- 
pletely exhausted you have at last escaped from the 
school-room for a quiet ramble, to be accosted by Mr. 
Crabtree, who has suffered wrongs from your scholars, : 
which have “ stirred a fever” in his aged blood; that is, 
they have thrown down, in their innocent gambols, some 
of the stone-wall in his lot next to the schoolhouse. 
You must ferret out the offenders, and, “ albeit against 
your conscience and your soul,” you must punish them, 
for public opinion demands it. Make me a public heads- 
man; but do not require me to repress childish mirth in i 
this world of sombre faces ! A 

Yet there are persons whose element is a school-room. CBP. 
Proud of their little brief authority, what to common Ie 
mortals are sore vexations, are to them only so many ae | 
occasions for exhibiting that authority. A ‘lalleyrand bs 
would not exhibit more art and finesse in the govern- hs 
ment of an empire, than they do in the management of AE 
a school. Study may make a man an orator, birth may 
make him a ruler, and the most trifling accident may pd: 
make him a conqueror; but nature alone can make a 
complete schoolmaster. Would to Heaven the race were ae 
more numerous ! 


IIl. 


The last chapter was written not to place before the / 
reader evils which fell to the lot of the reminiscent ; but f 
it was written in a moment, when he was overflowing 
with gratitude for having escaped the sad vexations 
there detailed. 

There is an old stone mansion on the banks of the fair 
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Susquehanna in Wyoming valley; it stands on the de- 
clivity of a hillock, along the base of which, anda few 
rods from the house, there flows a small creek, apparently 
eager to lose itself in the smooth aud gentle current of 
the river, in spite of the elms which overhang it and 
seem to woo it to stay. Back of the mansion may be 
seen various edifices which show the substantial, wealtby 
farmer. Here it was my good fortune to be domesticated 
for two years with ‘the Judge,” to whom you have 
been already introduced. My pupils were two girls; one 
about seventeen, and the other ten; and a boy about 
fourteen. ‘The mornings were spent among books; and 
the afternoons, sometimes tn rambling about on the moun- 
tains, and sometimes in rowing in the river. A suscep- 
tible young man cannot be placed in a more perilous 
situation, than that of instructor toa girl of seventeen. 
Reader, you may “seek the bubble reputation even in 
the cannon’s mouth ;” you may go with Ross to the 
North pole; or you may attempt to explore the interior 
of Africa; but do not, we intreat you, take upon your- 
self to explain the discoveries ef philosophers, to study 
history, to read poetry with a young lady, who is the 
owner of a pair of sparkling, earnest, black eyes, unless 
she be your first cousin ; and even then you would not be 
perfectly safe, if you should both chance to be enthusi- 
astic admirers of the poetic. 

The Judge, at first, was a great mystery to me. It 
was a novelty to sit with him in the old porch, on a still 
summer evening, after he had been busily employed 
during the day about his farm, and hear him talk of the 
classics, and of historical and_ philosophical subjects, 
with all the clearness, accuracy, and earnestness of one 
who had made them the study of his life. When had 
he, who lived as a common farmer, acquired so much 
scholastic lore ? 

His history, as I at last learned, was this. Now let it 
not be supposed, although we do not give his name, that 
we write from imagination. No; that isa faculty, with 
which we are not blessed. He was a native of one of 
the New England states. His parents died while he was 
young, and he was left the heir of considerable property. 
As soon as he graduated, he came into possession of his 
estate ; and having no one to control him, he followed the 
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bent of his own eccentric disposition. Now he was at the ree, 
head waters of the Missouri, sharing all the toils and ey 
perils of the hunters; and a few months afterwards he Paes 
might be seen in the gay cireles of the city. Again, he at 
might be found in some snug Yankee village, guessing ae 
and arguing with the shrewd, cautious Northe rire rs ; and Hes 
now discussing the qualities of his favorite horse, or dog, ‘hte 
with the Southern planter. ae 
But his peregrinations were brought to a close by some- fit 
thing, which, believers in astrology as we are, we doubt Whe 
not, has had more influence on human affairs, than all 1 Ones 
the stars together—a laughing blue eye. It happened mi " 
thus. He had taken up his abode in Wyoming valley, at | 
attracted by its beauty, as well as its game. In one of 4 . 
his rambles, he chanced to get a sight of the beautiful ney 
and accomplished Mary Hume. She was the daughter i 
of an Englishman of considerable wealth, who had emi- Ht 
grated to this country for political reasons. When we Bes 
knew her, she was an elderly matron; but, from the ns 
traces of be auty still remaming, we do suppose that at +i 
eighteen she must have been a very dangerous personage. ie 
The Judge, who at this time was very romantic, de- aly 
termined to woo and win her by his own personal attrac- are 
tions. She should love him for himself alone, or not at se 
all. His plan was quickly formed, and put into execu- it 
tion as soon as it was formed. A classical school was Hit 
much needed in a considerable village, which was but Lote 
a short distance from the residence of Mr. Hume. He alt 
returned to the North, procured the requisite reeommenda- as 
tions, and in a short time opened a school. He was aie 
careful that his dress and style of living should corre- at 
spond to his new employment. As Mr. Hume was a hae 
gentleman of a cultivated and refined mind, and found 1 


but few, with whom he could associate with pleasure in 

the wilds of Wyoming, the Judge (we would give the , 
true name if we could with propriety) was soon intro- 
duced to him and invited to his house. 

From this time, scarcely a day passed that our peda- 
gogue did not, after the duties of the day were over, 
pay a visit to Oak Creek; for that was the name Mr, 
Hume had given to his new abode. At first he used to 
find some excuse; such as taking a new publication 
which he had just received, and of the beauties or defects 
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of which he was anxious to hear Mr. Hume’s opinion. 
Sometimes he wished to borrow something from the 
library at Oak Creek. But after a time he went without 
any ostensible purpose ; and people were in doubt wheth- 
er he was most attracted by the father or daughter. 

We will pass over the less important cireumstances of 
the story, to come to the most interesting part, — the 
declaration. It happened one day, as our pedagogue was 
reading to Mary, who sat by him on the sofa, that 
they were left alone. ‘The story he was reading was an 
affecting one, and they were both moved. What mo- 
ment could be more auspicious? Had _ he been as bash- 
ful as a friend of ours, who never dares to look a lady in 
the face, he could not have done otherwise than he did. 
He fell on his knees and told his passion; and her looks, 
and a slight pressure from the fair hand he held, told him 
better than words could, that she loved. Yes, she loved 
him, a nameless stranger, although he had never — 
her from drowning, from wild beasts, or the tomahawk 
Now the reader may wonder at this ; but such is the “teh 
They were married, and the pedagogue resigned the fe- 
rule for the plough. 

‘There are many, — very many, who pass through the 
world with a vast deal of noise and bustle, and whose 
names are continually on men’s lips; and yet there are 
but few, who exert so powerful an influence over those 
around them, as my friend ‘“ the Judge.’ He did not 
bear his title without reason. Among the substantial 
farmers, for many miles around, he was looked upon asa 
man of fearless and unyielding integrity. When any 
disputes arose among them, they were always willing to 
refer them to the Judge ; and his decisions were genet rally 
satisfactory to all concerned. If, however, any one 
thought himself wronged, he never dreamed of accusing 
the Judge of partiality. Often have I thought, as I have 
seen him, with his benevolent face, surrounded by some 
half dozen of his neighbors, either endeavoring to make 
peace among them, or giving advice, or explaining 
some agricultural improvement, that I would rather be 
such a man than the greatest statesman of them all. 
Yet, reader, you never heard of the Judge before! So 
goes the world. You have travelled into a distant land, 
perchance, to see the volcano, which ‘bears destruction 
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abroad ;”’ but never bestowed a thought upon yon noise- 
less streamlet, which imparts freshness and _ fertility to 
your native valley. 

[t was amusing to hear him portray the different char- 
acters of his neighborhood, illustr: iting them by a thou- 
sand little anecdotes. He knew all their troubles and 
anxieties, not because he sought to know them, but 
because they always came to him for advice. He seemed 
never to forget anything that he had once heard or read ; 
and the only thing, for which I ever saw him out of pa- 
tience with any one, was forgetfulness. One day, [ heard 
him quote nearly a page from one of Cooper’s first 
novels, which he had not read for eight years. 

fn his retired situation, he had watched with much 
curiosity the fortunes of those who began life with him ; 
and his anecdotes of the early life of some of these, who 
have since acted a conspicuous part in public affairs, 
were full of interest. But these [ am not at liberty to 
lay before the reader. 


LV. 


[ recollect a melancholy incident, which he related to 
me as having taken place during his colle ‘ve life; and as 
it may serve asa warning to those who delight in prac- 
tical jokes, it shall be given in full. 

Now, for our own part, we heartily love mirth of all 
kinds, and especially a good joke; but it must be one 
which shall titillate alike the diaphragm of the joker and 
the jokee. How can a true devotee of Momus knowing- 
ly make any one wretched? We ourselves, from certain 
peculiarities which we honestly inherited from our grand- 
father, have been so often the subject of practical jokes, 
that we would take this opportunity to pour forth our 
private griefs, if we thought it would be of any use. 
But the story.—Go back with me to September, 17 — 
and look in upon the students assembled in the old chapel, 
for evening prayers. ‘The Freshmen-— look as Fresh- 


men usually do. There sits the haughty Southerner 


quite at ease, the young cit felicitating himself on 
the superiority of his tailor, and various nondescripts 


from the back country, staring wildly about, with eyes 


and mouths wide open. 
VOL. IV.— NO. VI. 28 
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“ But who is that slender youth at the farther end of 
the seat, with the large, high forehead and dark eyes? 
Strange! that one so young should have so melancholy 
a look.” 

‘That is l’'rank Howard ; and it is not strange that he 
seems melancholy, for as he looks round upon his class, 
the bitter thought strikes him, that he is the only one 
there, who will not be watched over and prayed for, dur- 
ing his college life, by a father, a mother, a sister, or a 
brother. No, said he to himself, I have no relative in the 
wide world who cares for me; none to mourn my death. 

And so it was, for aught he knew. At an early age he 
had been sent from England, and put into a_ boarding 
school near Boston. ‘Two hundred pounds were an- 
nually sent to the teacher, under whose care he had 
been placed by a banker in London, with the assurance 
that this remittance would continue, until he should com- 
plete his twenty-second year. 

All attempts to clear up the mystery of his birth had 
been futile, and, as might have been expected, his anxie- 
ty to know his parentage was the all-absorbing passion 
with him when he entered College. Here, however, a 
change came over him. Pride and indignation overcame 
nature. He seemed determined to think no more of 
those who were ashamed to acknowledge him. He 
would forget them; and his own exertions and his own 
talents should make the name of the outcast heard in the 
world. 

Among his classmates his bearing was reserved and 
haughty. He took no part in their amusements, or in 
their difliculties with the Faculty, in which the youth- 
ful aspirants for popularity never fail to show how per- 
fectly they will play the demagogue, when they get out 
into the world. There was not more than one of his 
fellows who fully appreciated his character, — and that 
was our friend “the Judge.” He knew, that beneath 
that cold and haughty exterior, there was a heart with 
far more capacity for love and friendship, than nature 
gives to most mortals. 

‘There were not wanting spirits mean and envious 
enough to throw outin his presence hints, too broad to be 
mistaken, about the obscurity of his birth; and Frank 
Howard thought, perhaps erroneously, that what in 
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another would be deemed common politeness, in him 
would be looked upon as the cringing sycophancy of one 
who feels himself inferior to his fellows. 

There are always some in the world, who seem pos- 
sessed of little else than an insect instinct, which incites 
them to annoy those above them. Unfortunately in 
Howard’s class there was an individual of this character. 

Philip Leman, from a boy, apparently took delight in 
nothing so much, as the misery of others. ‘The first objects 
of his experiments were the cats and dogs about his father’s 
house. As he became older, one of his favorite ex- 
ploits was to collect together all the broken glass he 
could find, and strew it in places frequented by bare- 
footed boys. 

In College he followed higher game ; it was the mind, 
not the body, he there sought to hurt. Consequently 
he became more artful and insidious. His Sophomore 
year was one of unparalleled dismay and_suflering 
among the poor Freshmen, with whom his name was 
quite as terrible as that of Bertram among the children of 
Chili. 

If you had made a blunder at recitation, if you had 
said or done anything you would wish forgotten, Philip 
was sure to treasure it all up, and, like an evil spirit, to 
bring it forth, when it would most annoy you. And then 
the most provoking of it all was, to see him watch your 
writhings with a malicious grin. When the wound had 
partially healed, he was sure to probe it again. Satan 
himself, if we recollect rightly, felt some compunctions, 
when, on his infernal mission in Eden, he saw the pure 
joys of our first parents, and almost regretted that it was 
his fate to blast such happiness. But not so Philip ;— 

when you were in your happiest mood, then was his 
ion to pounce upon you, with his unlucky reminiscen- 
ces. 

In the early part of the Senior year, it was observed 
that Philip, all at once, became very assiduous in his at- 
tentions to Howard. ‘Those who knew Leman augured 
ill of this strange intimacy. The Judge, the only one 
who would have acted the part of areal friend in such 
a case, was at this time absent from College. Leman 
had formed one of the most infamous, cold-blooded 
schemes, that was ever contrived by one student against 
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another; and he went as coolly and systematically to 
work to execute it, as did the “damned Lago” himself. 

Not far from the school, in which Howard had been 
prepared for college, reside da Mr. Adams. This gentle- 
man, having learned his outeast condition from his in- 
structer, had frequently and with much kindness invited 
him to spend the vacations at his house. 

H[ere he became acquainted with his daughter, a 
young lady, who, together with her father’s bene ‘volence, 
possessed a strong and ay ey mind, and much 
personal beauty. Whether it was that she pitied his 
situation, or that she saw iin meseue by her compan- 
ions; or ‘bee: use she saw through the veil of his reserve 
the noble traits of his character, we know not; but cer- 
tain it is, that she talked much and read much with 
Frank Howard. However wayward and satirical (for at 
times she was both) she might be towards others, she 
Was never so towards him. 

[t is not remarkable, then, that, in spite of his better 
judgment, he loved her, as none but those who feel them- 
selves alone in this selfish world can love. Yet he saw 
the distance between the wealthy and accomplished 
heiress, and one who had been left almost like the Gre- 
cian infants— to perish in the wilderness. He regarded 
her as some “bright particular star,’ which he might 
secretly cherish, but never hope to reach. Nay, as the 
friendless wanderer, he was too proud to woo her; should 
the time ever come when the talents, which he felt stir- 
ring within him, had gained him a name among men, he 
would lay it at her feet and ask her hand ;— but never 
till then. 

Leman was an acquaintance of this young lady’s; and 
his first step, after insinuating himself into the confidence 
of Howard, was to obtain, by what means we know not, 
a copy of Milton belong ing to her, in which she had 
marked the most striking passages, ‘and written on the 
blank spaees such thoughts as had occurred to her while 
oe This, after having cautiously prepared him for 

, he gave to Howard, with a forged note, saying, that 
< wished him to possess some memento of her ; ; and she 
knew none more fitting than the work, w hose beauties 
he had first taught her to feel. 

The unsuspecting Howard, who knew little of the 
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ways of the world, and who had not yet written in “his 
tablets,” what experience must teach,—‘ A man may 
smile, and smile, and be a villain,’ — easily credited what 
he so ardently desired. He wrote a note of acknowl- 
edgement, in which he suffered more of the secrets of 
his heart to escape than he was aware. ‘This, which 
was given to Leman, was soon answered by another tell- 
ing him to send his letters by post directed to Kk. R. For 
nearly six months this correspondence was carried on ; and 
with so much skill did Leman perform his part of it, that 
the genuineness of his forgeries was never suspecte d. 

He madea small opening in the wall of his room, which 
Was next to that of his victim, and by that means 
watched the effect of his letters. "he answers he read 
regularly to a few companions, every way worthy of 
himself, who enjoyed with a fiendish ple asure, What they 
considered one of the most capital of jokes. But they 
were not willing to letit stop here. Howard was now made 
to believe by the letters he next received, that Miss Ad- 
ams was compelled by her father to receive the addresses 
of a man she despised, and that a secret marriage with 
him was the only means of rescuing her from misery. 

Leman and his accomplices were so secure of their suc- 
cess, that they had persuaded an infamous character in 
the city, to personate Miss Adams, in a sham Marriage 5 
and had arranged eve ry thing necessary to it. but they 
did not know the character of the person they were so 
cruelly deceiving. Mr. Adams’s kindness had touched 
his heart, and he scorned to repay it with base treachery. 
He determined, without communicating his design to any 
one, to go to Mr. Adams and tell him fr: unkly the mutual 
and strong attachment between himself and his daughter. 
This resolution was no sooner taken than he proceeded to 
execute it. A situation more humiliating to a mind, 
proud yet sensitive even to a fault, cannot be imagined 
than Howard’s, when he discovered that he had been 
duped by a base villain. He had been disowned by his 
natural guardians, and thrown upon the world without a 
protector ; yet he had borne it; and had he been over- 
taken by disease, or absolute want, he would have borne 
that too: but thus to be made the laughing-stock of his 
fellows was something that he could not bear up against. 

He locked himself in his room, and brooded over his 
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situation, until his intellect became disordered. In this state, 
late one afternoon, during vacation, taking two pistols well 
loaded, he went to the village where Leman resided. 
He did not reach it, until it was quite late in the evening. 
He found Leman sitting with his parents and two sis- 
ters. A chord not yet unstrung seemed touched in 
the heart of the maniac. He gazed wildly for a few 
minutes at his intended victim, and then exclaiming, ‘‘ No 
I will not kill him, — Ae has a father,” rushed out of the 
room to become the tenant of a Madhouse. 


A. 


A SONG. 


See! how the moonbeams shower, 
Chasing the night ; 
Bathing yon mouldering tower, 
4° “ . 
Silvery bright ; 
; ; 
Steal through the misty cave ; 
Quiver where green woods rave ; 
Dance on the sparkling wave, 
Leaping in light. 


Look! Yon bright cloud that clings 
Round her blue way, 

Back, from her prow, she flings, 
Wreathing like spray. 

Swift, like a fairy bark, — 

Dimming each glittering spark, — 

Speeds she; the shadows dark 
Melt from her ray. 


Hark! List the flute’s sweet notes 
On the ear break, 
Borne on soft breezes, float 
O’er the still lake. 
Bright is the heaven above ; 
Music steals through the grove, 
Breathing in tones of love, 
** Wake, dearest, wake.” 


F. 
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RETURN OF SPRING. 
Ide EWS E“OOS Puvertous. lnacreon. 


Bevoip when first the spring doth peep, 
Her charm the rose unfolds from sleep ; 
Oft then we see the angry ocean 

By tranquil calm withheld from motion. 
The eager ducks the water take, 

The long-leage d cranes their journeys make, 
Old ‘Titan slowly lights the earth, 

The shady clouds are driven forth, 

The vivid lightnings swift are sent, 

The heavy earth with fruits is sprent. 

Their fruit the olives bend to ground, 

The wine of Bacchus now is crowned, — 
Vanish the leaves along the branches, 

The hanging fruit now quick advances. 


THE IDLER, No. II. 


Retrorsuim 
Vela dare atque iterare cursus 
Olim relictos. 


In a former number we plunged so suddenly zz medias 
res as to have committed ourselves, without apology or 
justification, touching a passion (a monomania if you 
please) for practical “physiognomy. Ill-timed as it may 
seem, to be galvanizing this long departed ognomy at a 
day when Animal Magnetism, the Clothes Philosophy, 
and a score of other hobbies demand all the sympathy 
and attention, which a charitable public can afford in the 
way of the sublime and marvellous, we shall persevere 
undauntedly in the course we have begun, and that for 
two powerful and potential reasons. 

First, —in which we imitate the modest spirit of a 
new-born Review, which shall be nameless, — although 
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the world may think they have already a sufliciency of 
hobbies, we desire to have one for our own special riding : 
for what says the oracle? ‘If there be one lesson more 
than another, which should pierce one’s ear, it is, THE 
WORLD IS NOTHING, THE MAN IS ALL;”’ and again ‘‘let 
a man not quit his belief that a pop-gun zs a pop-gun, 
though the ancient and honorable of the earth aflirm it 
to be the crack of doom.’ * Better, therefore, a thou- 
sand Animal Magnetisms, Clothes Philosophies, &c. 
should perish, than that our rush-light should be hidden 
under a bushel. ‘This, to us, smacks of sound philoso- 
phy and the true dignity of human ni: lure. 

Second, —every man being more or less of a physi- 
oznomist, and accustomed, whether he knows it or not, 
to practise the art every day of his life, we hold that so 
far from intruding, we are playing the part of a nurse to 
nature, by turning him back to the natural and indige- 
nous ; ergo, that the crime ¢nnovandi, patientiaque abu- 
tendi lies not on us, but upon those pettilogeing empirics, 
who are leading this “well but not wisely loving” 
world by the nose. 

It is a matter of surprise to me that, whilst we are 
judging the inward nature, inclinations, &c. by the out- 
ward man, as we are most unquestionably in the habit of 
doing, and thus are daily yielding a tacit acknowledg- 
ment of the truth of physiogno: ny, we nevertheless ridi- 
cule it and neglect its cultivation. The truth is, perhaps, 
that it has been made ridiculous by the over-strained 
pretensions, which its advocates set up for it in the last 
century, and more, probably, by the rare qualifications 
required in its votaries; for according to the most ap- 
proved authorities on the subject, ‘‘no one whose person 
is not well-formed can become a good physiognomist, 
nor ought any one to enter the sanctuary of physiognomy, 
who has a debased mind, an ill-formed forehead, a blink- 
lug eye, a distorted mouth, or a pug nose.” The whole 
secret of the matter amounts, in fact, to this, — the searci- 
ty of human beauty is the reason why physiognomy is 
so much desired, and yet finds so many opponents. 

Without compromising the cause of physiognomy, we 
must say that, although we make no pretension to being 


* Vide @. B. K. Oration, by R. W. Emerson. 
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an Adonis, and in fact have satisfactory evidence of en- 
tire innocence of any such charges, we put great confi- 
dence in this art, and are not a little given to the 
practical exercise of its rules. It should be conceded, 
that too much reliance upon it in forming an estimate of 
character will often lead to the most disagreeable errors. 
All that can be claimed for it justly, amounts to this, — 
that it holds true better with reference to disposition than 
talents, and that it indicates with more certainty the 
original qualities of character than the feelings and pro- 
pensities of the moment. ‘Thus far, we think that physi- 
ognomy has fair claim to be deemed something more than 
acreation of fancy; indeed, as an amusing as well as 
honest means of deciphering the characters of the un- 
known multitude with which we are daily thrown into 
casual and passing acquaintance. ‘lo prove how much 
we are influenced in our partiality or dishke to persons 
by the expression of the countenance, we need only 
appeal to the experience of our reader, and ask him if he 
has not often appreciated the sense, without extravagantly 
admiring the poetry of those lines in one of Richardson’s 
novels, 
“T do not like thee, Dr. Fell; 

The reason why I cannot tell ; 

But this one thine I know full well, 

I do not like thee, Dr. Fell.” 

Fortunately, however, or unfortunately, as the case 
may be, these conjectures do not always prove true. 
The Abbe Winkelman would have seized upon a hand- 
some man without hesitation, as being generous, talented, 
and all else that is desirable ; for he thought a handsome 
face worth more than a kingdom. In these modern days 
we fear the Abbe would have met with some severe dis- 
appointment. Whether from envy or not we are not 
bound to say, but we hold it as impossible that a man 
should be handsome and not a dandy, as the Turkish 
Cadi, (the heathenish old bear,) that there could be a law- 
suit without a woman being at the bottom of it. 

The history of physiognomy is interesting and curi- 
ous; not that we purpose regaling our readers with a 
long-winded treatise thereon, though we would fain lead 
them back, if skeptical, to those bright and palmy days 
when it formed the study and delight of philosophers 
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and princes, and so convince them that we waste our faith 
on no mere chimera of imagination. In point of anti- 
quily it yields to no selenee but that of cookery. it 
seems to have been first cultivated in India and Egypt, and 
from thence to have been transplanted by Pythagoras 
into Gareeee. Here it was soon elevated to the rank of a 
fixed science, and was practised asa distinct profession, 
numbering among its ministers some of the first men of 
Greece. Aristotle has devoted a whole book of his 
Physies or Ethies (more probably the latter) to Physiogn- 
omy; not that narrow and superficial vie a of it which 
concerns only the human countenance, but a system 
which comprehends all creation, developing not only the 
language of the human face or even of the whole hu- 
man body, but giving voice and character to all nature, 
animate and inanimate ; a catholic philosophy which f finds 
poetry and prose in the human phiz, and 
“’Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


such was the pristine character of physiognomy. 
Cicero was extravagant in his admiration of it, and not 
unfrequently availed himself of it in his professional 
labors. 


“Eheu! quam difficile est crimen non prodere vultu.” 


For a time .physiognomy was lost in the universal 
darkness of mind, which followed the Gothic invasion. 
It was early rescued, however, by the monks and school- 
men, but, like all other know ledge, only to die a second 
death by their officious kindness and zeal. 

‘These worthy individuals seem to have taken a rabid 
pride in the reductio ad absurdum of all the learning of 
the ancients. We have already observed the extrava- 

gant form and compass which Aristotle gave to physi- 
ognomy ; ; but, as if determined not to be outdone, it was 
further united by Baptista Porta, Gaspar Schottus, Fludd, 
and others, with alchemy, astrology, and all the various 
species of theology which were current in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. As if ‘to gild refined gold and 
add another hue to the rainbow,” it was admitted, with 
more propriety than was imagined perhaps, to the rank 
and title of an occult science. If Pythagoras, in the 
course of his transmigrations, chanced to meet in those 
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days with his jack-daw bantling, thus bedizened in pea- 
cock plumage, he might well have exclaimed, in the 
words of the German transcendentalist’s apostrophe to 
his book, “God and I knew what thou wert when I 





wrote thee, but God alone knows now.” io 
It was reserved for Lavater to strip it of this load of i 
superstition and nonsense, and reéstablish it on truer Bre 
and more legitimate foundations. He rejected at once arse 
all alchemy, astrology, anatomy, and physiology, and Abe. 
confined himself to such data as his own observation and a Fi 
reflection furnished. We have not space, nor the reader | bas 
perhaps, patience, to go over the details of his theory. Aes 
Sullice it to say that Lavater was a man of too much te 
enthusiasm and imagination to confine himself to the MH 
rigorous rules of philosophizing ; often exaggerating his ie 
data, and oftener drawing from them the wildest and i 
most illegitimate conclusions. ‘The great objection to ' 
his theory is, that he dwells too much on individual te 
physiognomy, and attributes the character of the face fi 
almost entirely to that of the mind, leaving out of con- it 
sideration the various eflects of aecident, diet, climate, a 
&c. ‘This was a natural consequence of his disregard of ee 
physiological laws and principles. 'Vhe influence which Fe 
diet has upon the outer man is very great, a fact, by the Hae 
bye, worthy of all attention in the science of cosmetics 
l'o prove this, we need only refer the reader to the face ei 
of some dyspeptic friend. "The Calmucs of Asia, the “he 
Hottentots and Caffres of Africa, and the natives of New i 


Zealand and other South Sea Islands are notorious for 
their ugliness, which is mainly attributable, physiologists 
say, to their custom of eating raw flesh. ‘he effect of in 
climate on the human countenance and form is still greater, 
and so uniform in its operation, that national physiogn- 
omy, say what we may of that of individuals, admits of 
certain and permanent laws. This will be acknowledged J 
by the warmest opponents of physiognomy in general, 
and it is much to be regretted that Lavater did not devote 
more attention to this particular branch of the subject. 
These and various other errors and inconsistencies, 
which have been pointed out in his theory, show the 
necessity of receiving it with considerable discount. We 
would recommend the votaries of the science, therefore, 
not to pin their faith too credulously to Lavater’s system. 
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we 


jut faulty as his writings may be in point of correct 
reasoning, they are worthy of attentive study for the 
elevatinig tendency which they have on the mind. If 
they do not put us in possession of any fixed views of 
the subject, or inspire us with any very substantial regard 
for the science, they are, at least, replete with a refined 
enthusiasm for the cause of philanthropy and morality, 
Which ailords a salutary amusement not without in- 
struction, 

We have insensibly been drawn into a rapid and im- 
perfect sketch of the history of physiognomy. Conced- 
lug so much as we do, it may be asked what pretensions 
can be made for it. We re p ly that physiognomy Is as yet 
in its infancy, and owes the backwardness and disrepute, 
into which it has fallen, to the overmuch zeal of its ex- 
pounders. Confined within proper limits we believe that 
it is of equal if not greater credibility than craniology. 
‘The same objection has been fatal to both, that the indi- 
cations of character, which they are supposed to afford, 
are uncertain and contradictory, because the same devel- 
opment of the brain or countenance may proceed from 
various and incompatible qualities of mind. ‘This is not 
to be denied, though we think the objection applies more 
strongly to craniology than physiognogy. ‘There is no 
doubt that there is a correspondence between the mind 
and face thus far—every important affection of the mind 
has its peculiar and appropriate disposition of counte- 
nance. It is fair to conclude that when any affection is 
frequent or constant, the countenance will assume a more 
or less fixed expression appropriate to that affection. Is 
this not fully exemplified in the vacant stare of idiocy or 
stupidity, the knit brow and compressed lip of fortitude, 
the smirk of hypocrisy, or the lean cheek and wo- 
begone eyebrow of love: 

Reader, suiler me to draw thine arm within mine own, 
and to enjoy with thee what is fashionably termed ‘‘a 
loaf.’ But, prithee, dispense with the club cane; it 
tnakes me nervous, for | am a victim toa fashionable 
boot-maker. ‘Che morning is fair and quite propitious to 
our purpose; for, as | have said, | read no gazettes; the 
features, the dress, the gait of the by-passers are to me 
so many signs of the times, and symbols of what is going 
on within. ‘There, you say, is a youth who will shortly 
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take leave of his legs and arms. ‘This grievous taxation 
of his locomotive faculties, no less than his impatient and 
distressed countenance, bespeak him clearly one of those 
unhappy beings who live in a hurry, and finally die of 
mere exhaustion. Judein: 4 from aj) pe abahnices he arose five 
minutes after his set hour this morning, and is now striv- 
ing to make up for lost time. ‘The person whom he has 
this moment jostled into the gutter has a noble massive 
brow and a gleaming eye; he has an absent look ; but 
what an energetic nose and well defined mouth; ob- 
serve also his habit of thrusting down his upper lip. He 
is clearly a man of strong mind and character, given to 
metaphysics, and (if my olfactories err not) cigars, but 
possessing a most rare wit and much good nature. 

‘The next, you take to be a loafer of the first water ; 
yet there is something about him that would say not. 
He has rather a frenzied eye and free and easy carriage ; 
but his countenance has a natural and not unpleasing 
expression, well relieved by his incipient whiskers, and 
those Hyperion locks which depend in such graceful 
folds about his jaws; but, Dai deaque, what shall we 
make of the veteran hat and coat, the boot-straps unbut- 
toned, the slippe rs, and the gener: il ragamuflin appearance 
of the man? That book explains the whole mystery. 
The neglige is hung out as the signboard of a college 
cenius; the countenance and looks show plainly that he 
has been inoculated for the anonymous philosophy, 
which is prevailing so virulently in an elect coterie of 
young ladies and gentlemen; and the tout ensemble con- 
fesses that, as his mind assimilates itself to the true spirit 
of Nature, his outer man approximates a state of prime- 
val simplicity. Of this philosophy we may say, by the 
W2y, 


°. 


Querit quod nequit invenire. 
It pines for things that cannot be. 


Here is a face of commanding expression. Mark the 
short and upward arching forehead, the horizontal eye- 
brow, the open, generous eye, and the manly firmness of 
the mouth and chin. He is, without doubt, a man of 
vigorous understanding, great stability, and moral cour- 
age, and more than all, a frank, generous, and tender 
soul. He is a good friend, and one that IT would grapple 
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without hesitation. But here we have a fairer volume 
for perusal ; she is unknown to me; yet if that youthful, 
but pale and pensive face, with its modestly beaming 
eyes and dimpled chin, does not portray a mind and heart 
where all sweet and womanly virtues and graces are 
lodged, write me down a predestinated Benedick. How 
becoming is that sombre dress, aud with what ease and 
dignity she moves. ‘hese, Lavater would call indica- 

+ tions of a pure and benevolent happiness of tempera- 
ment. 

But admitting that we may catch the general features of 
the character from those of the face, you may say that 
oe affords, in its way, no less certain indications. 
We are utterly sinless of any knowledge of the anatomical 
or siveuidiouie al laws of either craniology or physiognomy. 

3ut, forming our conclusions from mere outward observa- 
tion, the latter seems to have two decided advantages 
over the former. Iirst, — granting as we must that both 
are oftentimes contradictory and delusive in their indica- 
tions, on account of the confusion of causes, — we think 
the developments of physiognomy much the least liable 
of the two to be mistaken; for it is easier, unquestionably, 
to decipher the peculiar meaning of a certain expression 
of countenance, than to determine for instance, whether 
the organs of order and number are both very fully de- 
veloped, or whether one of them may not be so over- 
bearing as to have crowded the other out and usurped its 
domain. ‘l’o this is to be added the greater ease and 
rapidity with which we may observe the expression of 
the countenance. Second, —there can be no question 
as to the superior capability of physiognomy for expressing 
the more transient emotions and affections of the mind. 
Craniology, as yet, makes no pretension to any such 
power. We do not say how much dependence may be 
placed in these momentary revelations of feeling ; that 
they are entitled to some eredit is certain, although it 
would be as dangerous, perhaps, to put so much confi- 
dence in them, as to be guided in our likings or aversions 
to persons by their showings, as it would be trifling to 
believe with Lavater, that “the great variety observable 
in men’s faces, voices, and hand-writings furnishes a no- 
ble argument of the existence of a God.” 
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THOUGHTS ON THE OCEAN, 


I. hI 


There is a grandeur in the heaving sea, 
A hidden power to which we fain would kneel, 
Before its pride would bend a willing knee, Pr 
And with its bounding billows deeply teel 
Mysterious union, ‘hey to us reveal He) 
Unshackled freedom in their ceaseless roll ; rer 
Thus shall the eternal mind with restless zeal 
Bear not the bondage of an earth’s control, HS 

But like thy deep blue waves shall find no earthly goal. H 
There is a pleasure by the starlit bay, 4 
Upon whose calm and placid breast appear He 
The twinkling planets, when each mirrored ray 
Is fraught with beauty, as its native sphere 
Had dropt its fairest gems, while on the ear ti 
Will the light breeze with joyous carol sweep, 
(‘The well-known symphony we love to hear,) i 
And mingle with the oar upon the deep, 

While on the ripple’s crest eve’s varying shadows creep. 


ITT. i 


There is a pleasure by the surf-beat shore, ded 
When the bright waves careering wild and free, | 
Dark, heedless, onward to the mingling roar 
Of the loud elements, as joyously 
They muster in their dark and boisterous slee, ih 
When the lit * foam comes dancing on the gale, 
Before the storm the lonely bark must flee, 
With the scared sea-bird, as she spreads her sail, 

And ’mid its deepening wrath proclaims her piercing tale. 


IV. 
Yes, there are moments when our senses thrill 
With untold beauty — when we only breathe 


But ’neath its chorus — which deep in us instil 
Virtue from nature. As the light clouds wreathe 


* Lit, so called from its phosphoric illumination. The foam ina storm 
appears filled with myriad particles of light 
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‘Themselves into the deep blue lake beneath, 
And thus become a whole. ‘The feelings bear 
‘The hues of all around them — and bequeath, 
In turn, their own — and yet their colors wear, 
Until all human things have formed a mirror there. 


¥. 
Roll on, thou dark mysterious ocean , — type 
Of the luvisit le —thy trembling spray 
[Is but His rising incense — which doth Wipe 


Out from thy brow the impress of decay, 

Transient as bubbles on thy ceaseless way. 

When the strong column and the rockbuilt tower 

Hfave sunk beneath its stern and mouldering sway ; 

Thou laughest at its vain and baflled power, 
Majestic and as young as in thine earliest hour, 

Vi. 

Thou art within thyself immutable ; 

In vain upon thy trackless waste hath rolled 

The car of ages —do thy records tell 

Of the decay or change? ‘Thy heavenly mould 

Is yet the same — we still in thee behold 

The Invisible, and from thy blue depths gleam 

Iresh npn of Hfis presence, where unfold 

Themselves [fis footsteps in each gorgeous scene, 


Stamped in thy glassy caves with an unaltered mien. 
Nunquam. 
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TRANSLATION FROM CATULLUS. 
An invitation to supper. 


‘Tuiou shalt sup, my Fabullus, most gaily with me, 

fn a very few days, if the gods favor thee ; 

And thou bringest a supper that’s plenteous and fine, 
Not without the fair girl, or the rich-flavored wine ; 
With a sprinkling of salt, and a seasoning of spice, 
And everything laughable, everything nice. 
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If these, my dear fellow! I say, thou wilt bring, aes 
Thou she ult sup with me here, ‘and shalt sup like a king ; + 
sut remember thou bringest them all of thine own, i 
lor thy friend’s sack is filled up with cobwebs alone. (lee 
In return, with a love that is pure thou shalt meet, a 
Or what is more elegant, what is more sweet ; ae 
For L’Il give thee an unguent, that lately was given LP 
To my ; cir] by the Loves and the Cupids of heaven, tS 
Irom which when thou smellest the odor that blows, ae 
Thou wilt beg of the gods that they make thee all nose ! * 
BLONDEL. eas 


CHCINNA PATUS. bg + 


‘“Cz#cinNA Pzrus. A man drowned in going to Egypt to collect 
money.’ ri 
Lempriere’s Class. Dict. 


How fondly sought for is an earthly immortality ! tae ey 
Almost every life shows instances in which acts of mad- Ney 
ness and of crime bave been committed for the feeble bi 
hope of an undying name. ‘The dusty folios of our li- vt 
braries, the decaying marble monuments of our grave- fh 
yards, the bon-mots of dying patriots, and the posthu- 
mous elucidations of politicians; the artful concealment, 
and the equally artful death-bed confession, are all turned 
to one object, to keep a name upon earth, where man 
can keep nothing else, and preserve the specious appear- 
ances of life, when that life and its objects are no more. 

At this late d: ay it is not necessary to enlarge upon the 
worthlessness of such attempts. It has long been the ' 7 
theme of poet, orator, and moralist, of heathen philoso- : 
pher, Christian divine, and court jester. It is as true as 
it ever was and as much disregarded. But it is worthy 
of remark, how little we know of the private life, or in- 
deed of any part of the life, of those even who are 
thought most distinguished in past times by their great- 
ness or their littleness. Facts are so few that almost all 
is left to the imagination; and the imagination, discour- 
aged, gives up the task in despair. 
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What do we know of the private life of Horace, for 
Instance, Who, of all ancient writers, has in his works 
eiven us more clues by which to elucidate it than any 
other. We are told by learned and indefatigable conil- 
mentators that here he refers to one mistress, here to 
another, here sympathizes with a friend, and here re- 
proaches an enemy. Yet what faney, even the most 
active, will venture upon the task of putting together all 
these facets, with their proper connecting links, and giv- 
ing usa full view of all the loves, jealousies, ambitions, 
quarrels, and mental struggles, which, more than any 
actions or series of actions, make up life, especially a 
poet’s lifes We may indeed say that in this year he 

is born, in this he went to live in such a villa, in this 
he made such a journey, and in this he probably died ; 
but who would not much rather have a picture of one 
scene of his life, of one of his familiar home conversa- 
lions, not a stately Ciceromian dialogue, than ail this so 
meagre and unsatisfactory account? 

Yet this account is all that the biography of ancient 
times is able to give us. Almost all that would interest 
us, out Of our capacity as commentators and historians, 
is gone past reeall. Catalogues of names and dates, of 
birthplaces and tombstones, have been collected with 
some show of accuracy ; but they form as little the intel- 
ligible story of human life which we look for, as the 
bodies of their heroes, already mingled with the dust, 
did the spirit which animated and directed them. The 
casual allusion of contemporary writers has swelled the 
list of those names, which have come down to us from 
former times, almost to the size of a modern directory ; 
but all we know of each is the one fact which caused his 
name to be mentioned, and the prudent man may often 
doubt whether such a person or such a fact ever actually 
existed. 

“ Cocinna Petus,” says the Classical Dictionary, “was 
drowned on his way to Egypt to collect money.” How 
unsatisfactory a biography of one who probab ly deserved 
note for a thousand things as well as his drowning. 

The character of the remark would, at first sight, 
stamp him indelibly as a miser. Yet it is by no means 
fair to consider him so. Others than misers “ collect 
money,’ and it is not fair to consider his death a judg- 
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ment for any such supposed disposition. Perhaps he was 
the editor of a Magazine, whose subscribers © paid in 
advance ’ according to the terms of his prospeetus, but 
Who had not as yet at all satisfied him for ** the Immense 
outlay necessary to such a work.’ It had become neces- 
sary for him to “look up” his friends in Keypt, who 
were great patrons of literature, and admirers of literary 
men, but who also probably despised money concerns. 

We can imagine his attempt to make his voyage useful 
in a double sense, by laying in a stock for many a nauti- 
eal tale, and “increasing his stock of metaphors” by this 
sample of sea-life, at the same time that he advanced the 
closing of his ledger: as a modern tale-writer might well 
make a short trip, in order to enable himself to season 
his otherwise insipid works, with the never-failing gar- 
nish of sea jargon. But how different his vessel from 
that to which a modern novelist turns his attention, and 
how different his nautical terms.  Ploughing the waves 
with the taffrail”’ might then have been perfectly canoni- 
eal, since, like the vessel of the three wise men of Go- 
tham, who went to sea in a bowl, the “ navis oneraria,” 
which the learned will have it he sailed in, (called in 
Greek oizez, Whence our word hu//,) was perfectly round, 
and ai 20 backwards like a crab, as wellas ahead like 
Crockett. We may imagine the pleasure with which he 
took out his note-book to mark down the presages of the 
rising storm, the gusto with which he made himself mas- 
ter of a description of each lurch of the vessel and every 
creak of the rigging, and the anxious doubt with which 
he recorded upon his memory the dramatic effect of the 
scene, in which the Navarchus informed the trembling 
passengers, that there was no longer any hope. He took 
active note of the orders of the Gubernator, the sailing 
master of our day, and the exciting =, wie were 


probably as necessary in that age as this, of ' Hortator. 
anglice Boatswain, who was armed with a mallet, s ay 


the investigating, to selena the sailors to their duty. 

gut all his pleasure must have been turne cd to trepidation, 
as he saw the Cymbula lowered down the side, (remem- 
ber that all the knowledge we can have of ancient man- 
ners rests in a few “ names of things.” which have been 
preserved to us, and that by this name they called the 
ship’s long boat, ) and all his hope s launched in that one frail 
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‘“cockle shell,” since indeed this term is so universal it 
must have been used even then. “If the bowl had 
been stronger, my tale had been longer.” He was 
drowned. Probably the commercial record of the port of 
Alexandria announced it but a few days afterwards, and 
the world knew no more. 

But we have made but one, and a very foolish conjec- 
ture, about this immortal man. It is more probable that 
he was used to the sea, perhaps destined to be a second 
Columbus, say rather a first Columbus, sinking him who 
is now Christopher, to the rank of a mere Amerigo Ves- 
pucci. Perhaps he was going to Egypt to “collect 
money” for the expedition which was to have ended 
with crowning him with immortal ‘ laurels, not seaweed.’ 
Or other mighty projects may have gone to the grave 
with him, that is, not to imply that he enjoyed the rights 
of sepulture, to the watery grave. He may have been 
master of the secret of the compass, he may have had 
already developed in his’ mind the discovery of printing, 
which the Romans have been accused of stupidity in not 
taking directly from the stamps of their water-casks. 
Perhaps even during the contest of the winds, he was 
explaining his expectation, that he should come back in 
a ship on wheels, with a tea-kettle for the moving power. 

“'l’o collect money.” Perhaps he was a patriot, and 
was seeking the means for some Bunker Hill monument 
of that day, which has been forgotten before him. This 
brings home to us ancient society, in a way in which we 
are not apt to consider it. ‘They had, it seems, their 
duns and subscription papers, and were obliged to submit 
them, as men do now, to have kind friends tell them 
what they can aflord to spend, and in what direction 
they had better lay out their money. We can almost see 
the paper of proposals, headed by a few formidable and 
influential Roman names, which Petus was bearing to 
Keypt, destined to suffer this further plague. Perhaps he 
was a young man, who had managed by a course of dis- 
sipation, or of ill luck, to lose his supply of ready money, 
and who wished to raise among the capitalists of Egypt, 
by mortgaging his paternal estates, the means for further 
expenditure. If so his title deeds would not have been 
more surely lost, had he accomplished the end of his 
journey, than they were by his fatal shipwreck. 
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Perhaps, again, Kkgypt then, like America now, wasa 
sort of place of refuge for any impoverished child of for- 
tune, as we call those whom of all the world Fortune has 
most neglected and wronged : a place to which any idler 
might go ‘*to collect money,’ expecting either to find it 
in the streets, or to worm it by fair means or foul from 
the pockets of the people. So that our friend, after having 
tried in vain through all the cities of hisown land to find 
the means of support, now took the last chance, an emi- 
gration to Kigypt. What might have been his success 
we shall in vain try to discover. ‘The attempt has many 
a parallel in our own day; but whether he would have 
found a fate like those emigrants trom more crowded 
lands, who fill our poor-houses and penitentiarics, or 
would have been the prototype of those who stand high 
among the ‘ancient and honorable ” of our country, his 
sad fate forbids us to determine. ‘The land of promise 
was denied to him, and he fell a victim to the means he 
had taken to make others his benefactors or his dupes. 

Or perhaps, and after all this is the more probable, he 
intended to make his journey the indireet, not the imme- 
diate means of collecting money. He probably meant 
to take a tour through Egypt, examining its pyramids, 
its Nile, its mummies, and above all its “ Society,” and 
come home and write a book of travels. We are far too 
apt to suppose that all the cunning projects, all the happy 
devices, which we see about us, are the children of the 
present age. Far from it; every indication shows us 
that ameng the ancients there was ho lack of invention 
and of genius. And shall we suppose that to nations 
who had come to high advancement in the arts and in 
luxury, whose literature furnishes models in oratory, in 
poetry, and in history, had not yet discovered the preémi- 
nent and characteristic advantages to be derived from 
writing, reading, publishing, or even reviewing a “ Jour- 
nalof a Tour,” or ‘* Remarks upon Manners”! Here we 
have his intention without doubt. ‘Going to Egypt to 
collect money”! Is it not to the present day the first 
or last resource of every writer, to go abroad and write 
his travels? And was it not as sure a road to wealth, as 
a North Carolina gold mine, for him, in that early age, 
when, though the advantages of the course were appre- 
ciated, the track was not so thoroughly explored and 
beaten as it has become of late? 
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Such was his high undertaking, when it was checked 
by that fatal storm, that fatal wreck. Or are we sure 
there was a wreck ¢ “ #fe was drowned while,’ &c., but 
we hear of no ship destroyed, no other lives lost. Per- 
haps he jumped overboard in a fit of insanity, perhaps he 
was bathing, perhaps main booms were then as treacherous 
as they are still, and he was plunged from the quarter deck 
to eternity. Perhaps some stirring romance of real life 

4 ended with this catastrophe, and he was drowned in at- 
tempting to save a fair fellow passenger, whose life 
was dearer to him than his own or his journey. Or how 
do we know he left the vessel?) The shores of the Medi- 
terranean had probably furnished her with more than one 
butt of Caecuban or EFalernian, which might serve to 
drown inas well as Malmsey. “I’m weary of conjec- 
tures, Zizs must end them.’’? How do we know that he had 
ever reached the vessel, that he was not drowned in some 
treacherous fish-pond, before leaving the shores of Italy ? 

Such is immortality on earth, and such is history. 
The subject has somewhat changed its bearings, since 
philosophers and poets discussed it of old in Greek or 
Latin, classic prose or verse. For they might point at 
the crumbling and decay of marble and brass, and ex- 
claim at the futility of handing down to all generations 
of men, even the few words of an epitaph. Now, such 
words as have been once committed to print and paper 
may be repeated and repeated, till men shall cease to 
live and to read. And although we are still as far as 
ever from that eternity of earthly remembrance and fame 
Which men have so long sought, we have the power of 
transmitting such parts of their lives as words can ex- 
plain to remote and almost uninterested ages. And 
though research and investigation may never settle one 
point farther, the world may always have it in their 
power to find of the subject of these pages that, when- 
ever or however he lived, with whatever aim, or in what- 
ever repute, he was ‘‘a man drowned as he was going to 
Kigypt to collect money.” 
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MIDNIGHT DACTYLICS. 


Anotruer link of life’s golden chain 

[las slipt from our fiugers away — 
Whether its hours were of pleasure or pain, 
Devoted to duty or wasted in vain, 

There is lost, and forever, a day. 


The gold we have scattered is still in our power, 
‘l'o-morrow its place may re fill ; 
Honors neglected, some future hour, 
May place on our temples still — 
Repentance may lead the wanderer back 
Irom the paths of evil to virtue’s track, 
And bid him no more depart — 
Time may rekindle a friendship cold, 
May make a hope that is dying bold, 
Or strengthen the wounded heart. 


But the day that has ended returns no more, 
Its deeds are recorded on high — 
It has joined the crowd that have left us before, 
Whose moments no magic can ever restore, 
I’or whose joys it is useless to sigh. 


March 5, 1838. 


EDITOR’S SOLILOQUY. 


ANOTHER page ! Come, prose or verse, 
And some astounding tale rehearse, 
With which this little gap to fix, 

And make the last of Number Six ! 


Three sonnets with their measured pace, 
Would just suffice to fill the space, — 

But for three sonnets, it appears, 

The bard requireth three ideas, 

Which must be (you know Book and Section) 
Got from ** sensation or reflection ;”’ 

But, I confess, of all the three, 

One were a novelty for me 
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Sonnets are hopeless, then ; perhaps 

A dream might serve to till the lapse, — 
lor dreams are short and made of stull, 
So brittle, that when you ’ve enough, 
You break them off, where’er you are, 
By dropping book or lit cigar, 

That furnish you catastrophes, 

Which you may work up at your ease. 
In fact, if you ¢ lude suspicion 

About the dreamer’s true condition, 

It makes a very clever story, 

Although the plan is somewhat hoary. 
But then, —alas! that hope is past, — 
A dream was used to end our last. 


An ode to Spring, I surely might, 

With very little ** fash,’’ indite, 

With all the verdant trees and bushes, 
And joyful herds and singing thrushes, 
And MOSSY banks with streams between, 
And balmy air and skies sere ne, 
Arranged anew for 738, 

To this month quite appropriate ; 

But that, though * spring-time ’’ may be ** coming,’ 
The falling snows and frosts benumbing 
Bid us through all our shivering frames, 
Call seasons by their proper names. 


Well, must I then commence, at once, 
An Epic poem tor the nonce? 

Or since a narrow space L’m pinned in, 
A parody on Hohentlinden ? — 

Could I more easily disburse, 

Some ** Lines to Friendship,” in blank verse ? 
‘« Advice to young unmarried women,” 

"i Perhaps might also be beseeming, 

ae Or “* Thoughts on Duelling,” in faet, 

With various doubts my head is racked. 
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Meanwhile my eyes are closing fast, 
My pen would hint it writes its last, 
And wayward fancy points to bed, 
To which assents my nodding head ; 
‘The labors of the evening close 

My faculties to soft repose. 
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Four analyses I ’ve written, 

Currente calamo — one sitting — 

Not merely copying heads of sections, 
But really * middling good” selections 
Of arguments and illustrations, 
Enough to drive Job out of patience. 


Now, sleep I must, some strength to borrow, 
To write my article — to-morrow. 
(Takes a candle and retires.) 





